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Spring in Korea 


MISS CATHERINE BAKER 


Cherry blossoms over the wall, 
High on hillside poplars tall, 
Gleaming bushes of “golden rain,” 
Beauty that stings the heart with pain, 
Violets- 
Spring in Korea! 


Sunny nest spots down in the glen, 
Yes, and the good green grass again 
Apricot blossoms bursting their hearts, 
Dreamy beauty that holds and smarts, 
Buttercups- | 
Spring in Korea! 


Lilac-hued azalea blooms, 
Willows lke sly fairies’ brooms, 
Hills renewed touching the sky, 
Misty beauty that brings a sigh, 
“Grandmother flowers-” 
Spring in Korea! 
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Rural Life in Korea 


Mrs, C. I. MCLAREN AND THE Y. W. C. A. FOLK SCHOOL 


>) ALE THIRTEEN provinces of Korea area 
ea, net-work of valleys and hills nestling 
in the valleys, by the sides of the 
4 countless streams lie the villages of 
Korea. The upper hills supply brushwood for 
fires, and timber for building, the lower slopes 
yield harvests of beans, chillies, sesamum, mil- 
let, while the paddy fields low by the streams 
provide the staple diet of rice and barley. 

A market every five days at the nearest 
town provides at once the social and the 
business contact with the outer world, and 
travelling packmen with salted fish, meat, 
haberdashery, and, towards New Year time, 
silks and satins pay periodic visits. 

Beyond that a Buddhist priest with his ro- 
sary and begging bowl or a Christian colpor- 
teur or Bible woman, and an occasional of- 
ficial on census or surveying or taxation busi- 
ness supply the gossip of the village. 

Some villages have their Confucian shrines 
where the elect may gather to recite the 
classics under a venerable scholar or a young 
and enthusiastic modern follower of the cult. 
Some villages have a Buddhist temple with an 
open pavilion to which on gala days the vill- 
agers and especially the children may repair 
for games and entertainment. Most villages 
have some tutlary shrine for spirit worship. 
Moreover in all but the humblest villages 
there is one home, often there are several 
homes, where a prosperous land owner lords 
it over the community, which in its turn 
throngs the guest room whiling away the 
tedium of a freezing day or a wet night with 
endless conversation. 

But for the most part, family by family 
they go about their humdrum tasks. At day- 
break the men of the house repair to the 
fields to fertilize or weed or plough, the boys 
to the hill sides to cut grass for fuel or to 
feed the cattle, the women pound the.mortar, 
the little girls run messages or with baby on 


back beat out the laundry at the stream. 
Breakfast and then to work again. 

Where there is a church service a day of rest 
and of spiritual refreshment challenges some 
to a fuller life, but more often an occasional 
visit from a sorcerer or sorceress to exorcise 
some spirit which has brought sickness or ill 
luck into a home provides with its tom-toms 
and devil dancing the chief excitement of the 
month. Yet century by century out of these 
homes have come the scholars of Korea. 
From such villages have been drawn states- 
men and philosophers.  Lilling poets have 
sung their first songs on these pine-clad 
slopes, under these dazzling frosty skies or to 
the autumn moon. It is the willows by these 
streams, the cranes nesting in these ancient 
trees, the dogs barking by these wicker fences, 
the rice plants pushing jade blades out of 
these paddy fields, the seagulls stalking along 
these shores, which have provided the painter 
with his pictures and the designer with his 
sketches for stone or metal or porcelain. 

From these villages the few have risen. 
But the rank and file have lived and died, not 
unwept not ushonoured, for filial piety has 
dotted these hills with memorial groves—but 
a bare livelihood has been eked out in ignor- 
ance and want. Human beings have lived 
and died with the music in them unsung, with 
dreams unrealized or sadder still without 
dreams, with capabilities undeveloped. 

Dynastic changes through the centuries 
have meant but a reversal of fortune for the 
few. The villagers have gone on tilling the 
soil, bringing in the fuel, felling the timber, 
bearing grain to market, weaving cloth, cul- 
tivating silk-worms. In joy or in sorrow, year 
in year out, the call of primary necessities has 
hammered at their doors. To rise before 
dawn, to huddle for warmth has too often 
been the lot of the children, to drink away the 
ennui or penury the lot of the old. 
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RURAL LIFE IN KOREA 


From these homes the centuries have drain- 
ed away the livelier elements the same cen- 
turies have divided the ancestral plots, genera- 
tion by generation, till pocket-handkerchief 
fields have multiplied and sons and daughters 
have been obliged to set forth, knapsack on 
head, to seek a livelihood in some neigh)hour- 
ing town. Always the students have gone 
forth with the best their homes could provide, 
a fair suit of clothes a sack of grain and the 
blessing of the family. Some have prospered 
and with advancement have brought pros- 
perity back to their homes, others have re- 
turned to become the village drones. 

But the gospel of the cultured few has had 
to make way for the gospel of Son of Man who 
preached that we are all sons of God and 
must live as King’s sons with our whole being. 
Cultured people must be the rule not the 
exception. 

During the past decade it has become in- 
creasingly evident that the rural regeneration 
of Korea is the task to which her sons and 
daugbters must set themselves. 

In her book Rural Education for the Re- 
generation of Korea, Dr. Helen Kim discusses 
some of the reasonable objectives and means 
of rural education in Korea. Our readers are 
urged to read for themselves and carefully 
weigh the fifth chapter wherein these matters 
are set forth. For our present purpose we 
can but touch briefly some of these points. 

First then, on whom should fall the re- 
sponsibility for adult education in Korea? 
Past neglect has made this an urgent neces- 
sity. The individuals concerned cannot help 
themselves unaided. 

Next, as hinted above, of vital concern to 
the whole people is cultural development. It 
is necessary to conserve to this people its 
racial soul that it may continue to make its 
unique contribution in the comity of world re- 
lationships. 

Then knowledge, new and old, must be 
made available, new skills and old, habits of 
body and soul, attitudes and appreciations 
must find their way into these village homes 
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to enable these rural folk to enter into a full- 
er life in health, in relationships and in re- 
creation and aesthetic activity. 

Regular feeding for the baby, regular hours 
of sleep for the children, freer use of the pre- 
ventive medicines of fresh air and soap; 
eradication of malaria and hookworm, and 
even of the curse of leprosy. These are but a. 
few of the many pressing reforms. 

Insistence on the dignity of labour and a 
firm eradication of drones from the village 
hives is a crying necessity which at least one 
village has achieved. 

Utilization of newer and better methods in 
tbe inescapable humdrum details of daily life 
is an urgent duty. 

Then there is the need of the sifting of exist- 
ing relationship and where necessary pro- 
moting better relations between classes and 
individuals. Not only between tenant and 
land owner but between husbands and wives, 
parents and children are reforms urgent. 

Individuals who have been transported 
from patriarchal times to the twentieth cen- 
tury ina decade need to be taught how to 
adjust to the changed conditions of the world 
around them and to take an intelligent part 
in present life. A proper use of adult leisure 
and a recognition of the importance in child- 
hood games and folk songs and stories must 
be inculcated, 

Self-reliance and self-direction must be 
taught to counteract the weaknesses which 
have grown under the patriarchal system. 

Creative thought above all must be encour- 
aged and dynamic living promoted. 

Cooperation also should be fostered at a 
time when old guilds are threatened by world 
competition. 

Finally into these villages lives should come 
life-stimulating friends. Our Master who 
came that we should have life and have it 
more abundantly challenges each of us to fulfil 
His joy by bringing others into richness of 
life. It is with such a purpose as this that the 
Folk School of the Y. M, and Y. W. C. A. has 
been begun. 


A LIFE SKETCH OF O. R. 


- This Folk School is situated at Sinchon 
about one and half miles from Seoul on the 
Sonedo line. 

It is a building of twelve and a half kan 
with land comprising fifty pyeng adjacent. It 
was built at ihe end of 1932 with money 
donated by Korean and foreign friends, at a 
cost of one thousand yen. The buildings in- 
clude a care taker’s lodge and a laundry, and 
a well bas been sunk in the courtyard. 

Here in a thoroughly rural setting the Y. M. 
C. A. is now carrying on its second winter 
session of the Rural Folk School for men. 
Men have come from all over Korea for three 
months’ work. Immediately upon the close of 
the Men’s School twenty village women are to 
come for a four weeks’ course which is being 


_A Life Sketch of O. R. 


AVISON, M. D., L. L. D. 


offered by the national committee of the 
Y. W. C. A. Lectures and classes will be of- 
fered in the following subjects :—Cultivation 
of the mind, household management, com- 
monsense ways of improving living conditions, 
sewing, cooking, laundry, dyeing, household 
hygiene, child welfare, elementary history and 
geography, games, stories and games for 
children. 

About twenty women each with highly 
developed leadership and specialization have 
volunteered to teach in this schoo], making it 
a Korea-wide cooperative project. This means 
a realization of the dream of the mutual shar- 
ing of the best in our modern women and the 
rare culture which our village women can 
contribute. 


Avison, M.D., L. L. D. 


J. W. Hirst, M. D. 


Severance Union Medial College Seoul, Korea. 


ie AVISON was born in England but 
, reared and educated in Canada from 
| the time he was six years old. 

aa While at Toronto University from 
- which he he graduated in 1887 he became 
acquainted with the work of Rev. J. S. Gale in 
Korea and in 189C helped the Medical College 
Y. M. C. A. to send Dr. R. A. Hardie to Korea. 

In 1892 Rey. H. G. Underwood, from Korea, 
visited Toronto and spoke before the students 
and impressed Dr. Avison with the needa of 
Korea and made him consider the possiblity of 
himself being helpful in that land. 

By that time Dr. Avison had become an 
honored teacher in the Departments of Phar- 
macy and Medicine of the Univerity of Toronto 
and had built up a good practice in the city, 
but like Abram of old he gladly went out into 
a country that he knew not. 

At that time one of the Professors of the 
University declared that if Dr. Avison could 
go to backward Korea and there inspire ten 
young men to become efficient like himself it 
would far outweigh any success possilbe in 
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an old established conmunity like Toronto. 
Leaving his home in April 1893 he arrived in 
Fusan on July the 16th and was advised to 
stay there for the summer. At the end of 
August they reached Seoul and started house- 
keeping under the difficult conditions prevail- 
ing in Seoul at that time. 

Dr. Avison at once started to study the 
language of the country and the regulations 
and laws under which they must live. The 
Royal Korean Hospital, which had been run- 
ning for about seven years, was needing a 
doctor to care for foreign residents and con- 
duct the clinic for Koreans. Dr. Avison was 
given this work. In addition he was asked to 
become physician to the King which necessi- 
tated frequent trips to the Palace in full 
dress at all hours of the day and night. 

In the summer of 1895 after the Sino- 
Japanese war, cholera broke out and every 
one from King to coolie was terrified. The 
Minister of the Interior asked Dr. Avison to 
take charge of plans for the safety of the city. 
Buildings, voluntary workers and _ soldiers 


A LIFE SKETCH OF 0, R, AVISON, M. D., L. L. D. 


were placed at his disposal and quarantine re- 
- gulations_were enforced but the epidemic was 
not stayed until cool weather arrived. 

An attempt was made to teach medical 
students. But eligible young men were hard 
to find and there were absolutely no medical 
text-books of any kind in the Korean lan- 
guage and no scientific terminology. The 
translation of Gray’s Anatoms was first at- 
tempted and the results as produced were 
used in teaching the student helpers. Slowly 
textbooks of Physiology, Chemistry, and Pa- 
thology were translated for use and the 
students got practical work in the pharmacy, 
dispensary and hospital. The progress fora 
time came to a standstill. due to illness and 
furlough in 1892 and while he was away the 
translation of Gray’s Anatomy disappeared. 

While in New York Dr. Avison read a paper 
before the Ecumenical Missionary Conference 
on the subject of “Comity in Medical Mission 
Work” which was heard by Mr. L. H. 
Severance of Cleveland who was at that very 
time contemplating the erection of a small 
memorial Mission Hospital somewhere. He 
conferred with Dr. Avison who said “I have in 
my pocket right now a plan for such a hospi- 
tal.” Before the hospital plant was all finished 
three times the original gift of $10,000 had 
been spent to obtain necessary ground and 
add three residences. 

Just as the new hospital was ready for dedi- 
cation in 1904 a second doctor from America 
appeared on the scene, sent out by the Mis- 
sion Board at Mr. Severance’ expense. This 
greatly encouraged Doctor Avison, for if he 
alone could teach a class of students as well as 
conduct the hospital work and private prac- 
tice, then two doctors should accomplish far 
better results. 

Without the language the new doctor could 
do no didactic teaching but he could lift some 
of the load connected with hospital supervi- 
sion, medical and surgical work, out-patient 
clinics, private practice and even palace visita- 
tion. 

These arrangements being consumated Doc- 
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tor Avison was able to conduct routine class; 
work with the young men who, for ten years 
more or less, had been getting very irregular 
attention. Even with this improvement four 
years went by before the first group of seven 
men was considered ready to assume profes- 
sional standing. When a graduation was 
decided upon it was thought wise to signalize 
the event by making the ceremony as pro- 
minent as possible. It was therefore heralded 
widely over the country. Government Of- 
ficials took part in it. The rapidly growing 
Christian Church took a deep interest in it. 
The general public assembled in a vast crowd 
to honor the occasion. It was surely a trium- 
phant day for the man who had achieved so 
much in so short a time. Beginning only 
fifteen years before, with no knowledge of the 
country or its language, to carry the profes- 
sional load he had done and still bring seven 
promising young men up to the level of know- 
ledge and skill which these displayed was 
truly wonderful. 

These seven were the “First Fruits” of the 
host which is now at work in all parts of this 
once hermit kingdom! Three of those seven 
were immediately added to the teaching force 
and helped to bring the next group to gradua- 
tion in 1911. 

The third group came up for graduation in 
1913 and from then onward there has been a 
graduating class each year until now. The 
total number of men graduated up to the pre- 
sent is 327. 

Mention should also be made of the fact that 
a school for nurses was established at the 
hospital in 1906 and its graduates to date 
mumber 125. 

Looking backward to the time when his old 
professor set a goal af ter: as the reward of a 
life-work and reviewing the present situation 
we see a success measured by thirty fold - 
greater than the anticipation. 

To-day, 1933, Severance Union Medical Col- 
lege is compelled to contemplate the ap- 
proaching retirement of the man who has 
been its inspiration through these years of 
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development. How fares the outlook? There 
are now fourteen fully qualified Korean phy- 
sicians in the faculty all of whom have had 
some foreign training after graduation ; some 
in Europe, some in America and the others in 
Japan. One of them is Vice-President of the 
institution and responsible for the general 
oversight of the entire plant. 

With such an organization there is no ques- 
tion but that the institution has made for 
itself a permanent position in the educational 
life for the country. 

Brilliant as the above record is, it does not 
comprise all the activities of the versatile 
genuis whom we are describing. In 1916, 
upon the death of his friend the Rev. Dr. H. G. 
Underwood the Chosen Christian College 
was left without a leader. The trustees of 
that institution turned instinctively to the man 
who had already reared one noble institution 
of learning. Seeing the need, and knowing 
intimately the ambitions of his friend he felt 
compelled to accept the new responsibility in 
spite of the fact that he was already weil 
occupied. He thus became president of the 
sister institution—The Chosen Christian Col- 
lege. What he has been able to do in that 
connection is exemplified in the splendid body 
of students now under tuition at that place. 
The present enrollment is nearly double that 
of the medical college. 

Thus we see two outstanding Christian Insti- 
‘tutions sending forth year by year a stream of 
young men trained morally, intellectually and 
professionally to become the efficient stabiliz- 
ing core of the great indigenous Christian 
Church which slowly but surely is renovating 
this ancient civilization of Korea. 

Dr. Avsion is nearing the completion of his 
labors here on earth. Rulers of three earthy 
nations, Korean, British and Japanese, have 
seen fit to recognize his achievements and 
signalize them by appropriate decorations. 
Finally, in the words of Holy Writ ‘He has 
seen of the travail of his soul and is satisfied.’ 

May his remaining years be enriched by the 
love and gratitude of the ever increasing host 


which in these two institutions receive instruc- 
tion and inspiration for the journey through 
life to the Home Beyond. 
Reflections 
The sun that seems so gently to retire, 
Reflecting from Puk Han a glowing fire ; 
Still o’er this Ancient city sends its gleams 
In moonlight, shining through our restless 
_ dreams. 
So, steadfast and still onward to his goal, 
As needle ever seeking Northern pole ; 
He saw beyond the mountains distant range, 
And never faltered in this land of change. 
And now the day has come to part.— 
Reluctant, with the work that holds his heart ; 
Still with experience, wisdoms golden crown, 
He guides us till our suns go down. 
S. H. M. 

(Lines to Dr. O. R. Avison on retiring from 
the Presidency of Severance Union Medical 
College, from one of the faculty. ) 


The Editor, 
Korea Mission Field, Seoul, Korea, 


Dear Miss Wagner : 


There are a good many misprints in my ar- 
ticle in your January number. There are two 
in particular which I think should be correct- 
ed. On page 6, line 6, I referred to a tiny bow 
and arrow, nota “tin” bow and arrow. The 
latter seems to indicate a deprecatory frame of 
mind which was not minein the least. The 
relic was made of silver, I think. Immediately 
following there is an important omission. The 
sentence should read “In showing us this he 
said that he didn’t really believe in it, but he 
felt that it kept him safe. He went on to say 
etc.” There was no implication of insincerity 
in Mr. Toyama’s religion, but simply an at- 
tempt to indicate a kind of wistful vagueness 
about the nature of spiritual reality. 

I shall be grateful if you will make these 
corrections, 

Yours sincerely, 
FRANK BORLAND 


Kumasan, Korea, January 11th, ’34 
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Extracts from the Federal Council’s Statistics 


Rev. E. W. Koons, D, D. 


(These are printed in the Council Minutes, but are given here for those who do not receive 
these Minutes. Note that they are (unfortunately) over a year old, as the process of gathering 
figures from the Churches takes a long time) 


Loss or 

THREE YEARS’ COMPARISON gain, from: 

1927-28 1930-31 1931-32 1930-31 
Missionary Force 468 474 472 27220 
Korean Pastors 509 581 556 * 1931-32 
Salaried Korean Church Workers 1,667 1,852 1,579 
Places of Regular Meeting 3,504 3,678 3, 792 gain 3 % 
Church Buildings 3,219 3,093 8,579 os 5.5 % 
Regular Members 106,957 111,266 122,857 Preis (0 
Adults Baptized Curing Year 9,112 10,520 12,743 5 ee 
Total Christian Constituency 205,741 260,641 316,356 Py) BA 
Sunday School Enrolment 300,556 335, 064 389,529 iy 16-43% 
Pupils in Christian Primary Schools 36,109 40,786 37,286 Loss 8.5 % 
Enrolled in Bible Conferences 95,366 ° 141,701 154,385 Gain 8.0% 
Church Contributions ¥ 1,369,15 1,143,702 1,048,256 Loss 8.5 % 
Hospital In-patients 17,419 ° 10,0007 9,832 Loss 1.0% 
In-patient Days 838,49 © 106,069 118,549 Gain 10.0% 
Total Dispensary Treatments 185,225 ° 195,064 183,875 Loss 5.0 % 


* This figure is less than it was a year ago; but the fact that in the Presbyterian figures, the ordained 
ministers not employed in church or similar work, were included last year, and are left out this year, 
will more than account for the apparent loss. 


° As figures for 1927-28 were not available, those for 1926-27 were used here. 
Sunday School Enrolment doubtless includes duplicates that will run into the tens of thousands, since 
many who are either teachers or pupils in the morning Sunday Schools for the Christians, are to be 
found, as teachers or pupils, in the afternoon Sunday Schools intended primarily for those from 
non-Christian homes. 

Some Notes—Total contributions fell off eight percent, yet the amount for Local 


Church Expenses increased slightly. But salaried Korean workers decreased 273. 

Enrolment in Bible Conferences—154,385—is the equal of more than 2,500 people study- 
ing the Bible all day, every day in the year. YET, while Church Members gained 10 percent, 
and total number of Christians 21 percent, those in Bible Conferences increased only 8 percent, 
This is the time for the policy of intensive cultivation of the new believers. 

Five years ago, the average patient spent less than 5 days in the hospital; two years 
ago, over 10 days; and last year over 12. 


SOCIAL SERVICE AND WELFARE WORK 


While these figures are not complete, they, cover nine enterprises where such work 
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has been done, in 1931-32. The Dispensary Treatments are Not included in the figures given 
above. 


Dispensary Treatments ase 2: $4 bee ane 19,515 
Treatments in Schools See et itces aes eee ne 20,545 
PeBotties milk Distributed -) ast erie wea fo5..2000a8 84,175 T 
Calls in Homes ra aay ey, ee a aos 15,988 
Expenses set Bes wee ae aes eee ese ¥ 12,359 
Receipts Ae ae see ie sin Ses aay ¥ 10,959 


These financial figures do not include any foreign salaries. 


{ Some of this is ‘‘Bean Milk’’ prepared for infant feeding. 
While some milk is given away, most of it is sold (at cost). 
Money Peceived from milk sales is a large item of the receipts, and this shows how much this service 
is appreciated. 


Beginning in 1922 with six Daily Vacation Bible Schools, Korea had 1086 in 1932, with 
102,698 enrolled. These are not included in the Sunday School enrolment above, though in 
some years they have so reported. 


ADVANCE FIGURES FOR 1933 


The British and Foreign Bible Society circulated in 1933: 7,367 Bibles and Old Testa- | 
ments, 66,480 New Testaments, and 633,839 Scripture Portions. 


The Christian Literature Society, in the year ending June 30, 1933, published, in the 
ordinary course of its work, 82 books and 60 sheet tracts, a total of 58,226,919 pages. 

Outside this, the Society published and distributed the “Life of Christ in Scripture Lan- 
guage’, specially prepared for the Forward Movement in which practically every Protestant 
Christian in Korea shared. This is a 24-page book, and 1,400,000 copies were circulated mak- 
jing it the largest edition of any book ever printed in the Korean language. 


DO YOU KNOW? 


1. What are some of the tly se eta ede _ a apr to Sy wai 8 


in Korea? ... a <S (page 47) 
2. On whom falls the eeoodabihie of adult education in the rural communitees ? What 

organizations are making efforts in this direction ? soe See oe (page 47) 
3. In what lines of work has Dr. O. R. Avison been a famous pioneer in Korea ? ose (page 49) 
4, How many bottles of milk were distributed in the child welfare clinics in 1982? ... (page 52) 
5. What book has had the largest picpaey gf any. § ever panied in the ine Sow 

language? ... 4 (page 52) 


6. How many pages were published by the Paonia Literature Seciety during s — 
ending June 80, 1983 ? 


(page 52) 

7, What animal drugs were known and vee in mus eines long aah pe were 
discovered by the Occident? ... se (page 59) 
8 Areal good Korean proverb ? (page 60) 
9. The story of the half-footed beggar boy ? see ae ine bse eS ah (page 61) 
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Some Medical and Scientific Implications 
CuHas. I. MCLAREN, M. D. 


(Department of Neurology and Psychiatry, Severance Union Medical College, Seoul, Korea) 
Note Temes article is based on a lecture delivered before the Faculty and Students of the College. 


Y, ERHAPS there is no defect in our ways 

ae of thinking more prevalent than that 
[; rf of making it compartmental. It isa 
exes, grievous defect. Too often the man 
who is working in the field of applied science, 
even though he be a man of spiritual suscepti- 
bilities, fails to relate his scientific and his 
spiritual activities : each is allowed to remain 
in a “universe of discourse” distinct from 
the other. 

Increasingly, from thought and experience, 
I have become convinced that the implications 
of the Christian faith for scientific medicine 
are immediate and of great theoretic interest 
and practical importance. 

I pass over without elaboration that obvious 
implication—more than an implication, a neces- 
sity of the Faith—which makes it impossible 
for our profession to do other than accept as 
its ideal that way of practice set forth in the 
parable of the Good Samaritan. To reject 
that ideal would be not only to do violence to 
the fine promptings of the heart of every 
medical man, but also it would be to turn our 
backs on the history and tradition of our pro- 
fession. It is historically the case that modern 
hospitals in the West {and through them in 
the East) owe their existence to and are 
derived from the medical foundations of the 
mediaeval Church. For instance, St. Bartho- 
lomew’s in London goes back to a time when 
the ministering priests and nursing sisters 
gathered from the slums of the city its sick 
and suffering ; nor were the needs of those 
who so devoted themselves to be considered 
till all the patients had received the spiritual 
and physical benefits, for provision of which 
the hospital had been founded. 

Rather it is to the strictly scientific and 
medical implications of the Faith that Iam 
now concerned to draw aitention. 


By common consent the name most honour- 
ed in our profession is that of ‘“physician”— 
have not the surgeons claimed to be “physi- 
cians who can operate ?” The physician is the 
man versed in “physic” or “nature.” We 
doctors are expected to be those who can read 
the book of nature, and our medical science is 
the exact and organised body of our know- 
ledge about nature, as it is manifested in 
health and disease. 


In the broad view three persisting fallacies 
or misconceptions about nature may be re- 
cognised as having obstructed and as still ob- 
structing the march of science and the pro- 
gress of the race in its control over nature. 

These misconceptions * are :— 


1. That natural phenomena are disconnect- 
ed happenings: manifestations apart from 
recognisable and necessary causation; events 
separate in themselves, unrecognised as 
sequences in one great and logical order. 
Some sense indeed of causation there may be; 
but such causation, the interposition as it 
were, for good or ill, of fairy or impish 
spell. Such is the pre-scientific conception 
of nature. It still survives. How often we 
have heard from an ignorant patient that 
‘‘there was no cause” for this. or that 
symptom, “it just came.” How prone we our- 
selves are to fall into the prescientific frame of 
mind. We note and describe an unusual case 
or symptom. We fail to establish its place in 
the ordered sequence of cause and effect. 


* Nots -—I had originally used the word ‘‘supersti- 
tion’’ instead of misconception through this article. 
Accepting an Oxford Dictionary definition of ‘‘super- 
stition’’ as ‘‘irrational fear about the unknown or my- 
sterious’’ the term is strictly applicable, but I have 
preferred to use the word ‘‘misconception”’ as free 
from that provocative and polemic suggestion which 
“superstition”? would carry. 
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2. The second misconception is that, even 
though we recognise theoretically that there 
must be a universal order in nature, constant- 
ly we allow ourselves to suppose that the 
order is too involved and complicated for us 
ordinary men to understand. A false humility 
and diffidence persuades us that we cannot 
understand the order to which the seers of 
science have borne witness: still less may we 
expect to unravel its yet unfathomed my- 
steries. So the nerve of our scientific investi- 
gations is cut and we are content to followa 
routine and accept a dogma and a tradition in 
our practice. 

3. The third of these misconceptions about 
nature is the one which believes that in the 
last analysis man is powerless ; mind is at the 
mercy of matter; freedom is a mockery; 
nature controls man, not mannature. This 
belief we find contantly occurring and re- 
curring in the history of human thought. It 
cast its dark shadow across the brightness of 
Athens’ intellectual glory and it provided the 
theme of the Greek tragedy—man at the 
mercy of a cruel inexorable Fate. 

It still dominates the thought of some of the 
cleverest of our modern intellectuals and 
Bertrand Russell affirms “blind to good and 
evil, reckless of destruction, omnipotent mat- 
ter rolls on its relentless way.” 

The Marxian system of economics, with its 
materialistic interpretation of history and of 
values and its outcome in the red ruin of a 
fratricidal revolution, is based on this miscon- 
ception. 

The militarist who holds that human nature 

must yield to frightfulness, be that frightful- 
ness only frightful enough, does homage to 
the same misconception. 
_ The melancholics in our asylums have been 
overwhelmed by it, and each one of us, in so 
far as he yields to moods of fear and discour- 
agement, gives evidence that his mind has 
been poisoned by the same misconception. 

Nineteen hundred years ago the Great 
Teacher and Physician of our race contradict- 
ed by plainest word and convincing deed each 


one of these misconceptions. 

What He said was so simple that it is easy 
for ascience which is in danger of losing it- 
self in the multiplication of its specialities and 
the elaboration of its technicalities to miss the 
deep import of His message to science, But 
are not the profoundest words usually also 
the simplest ? 

First then as to Christ’s teaching about the 
order in nature. He did not share the pre- 
scientific conception about events, that they 
‘Just occur.” On the contrary He taught 
plainly that there is an order in nature and 
the order is inviolable. The men of His day 
had asked Christ for a sign from heaven. 
‘They thought, as foolish men in that day and 
in this, that there could be authentication of a 
spiritual authority by a sign which was a dis- 
ruption of the order of nature. He replied— 
“Ye see a cloud, ye say there cometh a shower 
and so it cometh to pass. Ye see a south 
wind, ye say...... There will be a scorching 
heat and it cometh to pass. Ye know how to 
discern the face of the heavens: but ye cannot 
discern the signs of the times. There shail be 
no sign given you but the sign of Jonah.” 
Men asked for a sign in nature: they thought 
of the sign as some strange freak; some in- 
comprehensible marvel; some disruption of 
the order of nature ; and the sign in nature to 
which He pointed them was not a portent, 
a prodigy which overthrows the order. On 
the contrary it is that very order in nature, 
constant, continuing and to be relied upon. 
‘‘And so” He said with the emphasis of re- 
petition, “and so it cometh to pass.” 

Then He made a pregnant utterance. He 
pointed them toa sign, the import of which 
their blunted minds had been too dull to catch. 
The sign of the prophet Jonah. A moment’s 
reflection shows us that a sign is in the nature 
of the case token and evidence of something 
other than itself. A sign derives its signi- 
ficance not from what it is in itself, but from 
being characteristic and typical of a larger 
entity or order which it is its function as a sign 
to declare and reveal. Of what order, of 
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what entity, then, is this,—of Jonah—a sign ? 
(Alas, that literal mindedness and puerile joke 
about a whale have almost succeeded in obs- 
curing the import and importance of the nar- 
rative !) . 

Here is a sigh of the final reality and ulti- 
mate order in which we live and move. 
Science studies nature: let it push its study 
deep. Let it discern the meaning of a sign 
which teils of the ultimate order of the cos- 
mos: an order of which the property or the 
sign is to issue in victory from defeat, in 
success from failure, in gain from loss, in re- 
storation from destruction, in life from death 
and in resurrection from the grave. Here is 
the real miracle and significant signs are 
signs of that miraculous and universal! order. 
Men misconceive of miracles and then deny 
their actuality and possibility. ‘The Heavens 
declare the glory of God.” Part of that celes- 
tial glory is the glory of the manifested 
ordered thought of Infinite Wisdom. - Word of 
it “‘gone out through all the earth”? came to 
the mind of the astronomer Adams and he 
was able to predict the discovery and the posi- 
tion of the planet Neptune. Word of it came 
to the astronomer Jeans. On theoretical 
grounds he arrived at conclusions concerning 
the shapes of furthest nebulae. These con- 
clusions concerned the results of processes 
postulated as at work during the aeons of 
cosmic time in systems of magnitudes to be 
measured only in millions of light years. 
Sometime after Jean’s prediction concerning 
the conformation of the nebulae, stellar pho- 
tography revealed their shapes as his mathe- 
matical insight had already figured them. 
Striking evidence of the sweep and validity 
of human thought, and what overwhelming 
demonsiration the nebulae themselves consti- 
tute of the ordered glory of the Creator’s 
plan! 

The quest, whether it be made in the name 
of Christianity or of some ethnic cult, for 
some marvel which is no more than an in- 
terstice in order and an abrogation of law, fails 
and needs must fail because it is at variance 


with the order of Him Whose glory the 
heavens declare, of Him in Whom “there is 
no variableness nor shadow that is cast by 
turning.” It is conceived not of light but of 
darkness : it is magic—black magic. 

It was Huxley, I think, who said ‘Miracles 
do not occur ;” nor do such things occur, such 
prodigies and portents as his misconceived 
miracles. A greater than Huxley has told us 
“There shall no sign be given you.” But 
miracles as Kipling’s poetic insight sees them, 
miracles as Kagawa’s kindled imagination per- 
ceives them, miracles as the New Testament 
soberly records them, these miracles have oc- 
curred, and always they may and do recur. 
Unless I greatly misunderstand our Lord’s 
teaching, miracles are part of a natural—the 
most natural—order which is the native 
and natural element of our spirit. Miracles 
(wonderful achivements, marvellous control 
of events) are phenomena which are to be 
looked for continuously ; not as strange dis- 
orders, but as manifestations of contact with 
an order from which our spiritual turpitude or 
mistrust, and our blindness of heart have for 
the most part only too effectively insulated 
and isolated us. 

The poet wrote of a ‘far off divine event” 
but these events need not be far off; they 
‘lie about us” not only in the infancy of the 
individual or of the race, but increasingly in 
its maturity; they are ‘“‘at hand,” for the 
Kingdom of Heaven is always at hand. 

A mathematical physicist and philosopher 
has advanced as his solution of the riddle as to 
the nature of “Time” the striking proposition 
“Time incarnates a logical process.’’* Real- 
ism, socalled, does not think that way. But 
are we compelled to interpret the on-going of 
time, the march of events and the unfolding 
of history with the defeatist ‘realist ?’ May 
we scientific physicians not hitch our waggon 
to the high hopes of a logical order, which is 
always issuing in conquest of disease, in vic- 
tory over weakness and in abundance of life ? 


The late S. B. McLaren. 


“A Theory of Gravity,” 
Phil. Mag, 1918 . 
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Our predecessors told us of the “Vis na- 

turae medicatrix.” Did they guess how great 
that power? It is the power of an order that 
issues in health; and finally (we have been 
shown) overcomes death. 
_ There indeed, I repeat, is the miracle. The 
sign has been given of an order issuing in- 
vineibly and triumphantly in life from death 
and in resurrection from the grave. 

The factual historic resurrection that once 
occurred is much more than a sporadic event. 
It is part of anorder. These things “needs 
must be;’’ though we be “slow of heart to 
perceive all that the prophets have written.” 
One of them wrote 1,000 years before Christ 
“After two days will he revive us: on the 
third day he will raise up us and we shall live 
before him......... His going forth is sure as the 
morning.”” The resurrection sign appears, 
pure distillate of the folk lore of all the 
world, essence of every fairy tale, denouement 
of the hopes of all the years, sign blazoned as 
the order of nature and true in fact because 
true of the Nature of God, the “I Am” who is 
“not the God of the dead but of the living and 
all live unto Him.”’ 

Thoughts fail me to realise and words to 
express the urgent and overwhelming practi- 
cal implications of these ideas for us practising 
physicians. We are not entitled to despair ; 
we should constantly be achieving the as yet 
unachieved. Of what disease dare we say 
that it is incurable: of what success can we 
say that it is unrealisable ? 

During the medical life time of those of us 
now practising the scourge of leprosy has 
been mitigated, there are examples of its cure 
and promise of its eradication. Pernicious 
anaemia and diabetes have been robbed of 
their menace. Epilepsy has become in large 
measure amenable to treatment. Tuberculosis 
has become largely a curable disease and its 
prevalence is rapidly declining through meas- 
ures of public hygiene and preventive medi- 
cine. It takes no bold prophet to foretell the 
victory that will yet crown the struggle 
against malignant disease and the day when 
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“the child shall die a hundred years.”’ 

The last enemy to be overcome is death and 
already the death rate has been cut in half 
and the average span of human life increased 
by more than a decade. 

I pass now to our Lord’s attitude towards 
that frame of mind which falls supine and 
paralyzed before the difficulties of understand- 
ing the mysteries of nature or comprehending 
her secrets. With a severity consonant with 
the facts of experience He figures the man 
who, afraid, hides his single talent in a napkin 
as, at length, deprived of even that single 
talent. His attitude is further reflected and 
revealed in a proposition general and. univer- 
sal, which He laid down. He made it without 
qualification. It is this. “‘Ask and ye shall re- 
ceive, seek and ye shall find: knock and it 
shall be opened unto you; for everyone that 
asked receiveth, and he that seeketh findeth 
and to him that knocketh it shall be opened.” 

Those words express the spirit which must 
inspire all hopeful scientific investigation. 
Well might they be inscrolled in every labora- 
tory of science; for they declare the very 
charter of scientific research ; they should be 
written on the mindful tablets of the heart of 
every searcher after scientific truth. 

As to the third misconception—man’s ulti- 
mate powerlessness. What teaching and ex- 
ample had Christ to offer concerning man’s 
supposed impotence before the powers of 
matter and of fate? His whole life and teach- 
ing were a contradication of impotence, of 
inefficiency. How inadequate the interpreta- 
tion of our Christian duty and privilege which 
declared. 

‘‘Be good, sweet maid, 
And let who will be clever,”’ 

For of course it is our duty not only to ‘‘be 
good” but also to be quite “clever’—clever 
enough to do the things that come to our 
hand to do in the right way. The carpenter 
who was good was also so clever that he could 
unaffectedly boast ‘‘My yoke is easy.” 

By word and deed Christ taught the way 
of freedom and of power, but alike His dis- 
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ciples and His enemies refused to believe 
what He proclaimed, and still we are too dull 
and purblind to give credence to the marvels 
of that liberating word and deed. He labour- 
ed to convince men of their potentialities : 
‘All things,” He said, ‘‘are possible.” 

“There is nothing that is impossible.” On 
one occasion His disciples asked Him for an 
increase of faith. “If ye have faith as a grain 
of mustard seed” He said, “ye might say unto 
this sycamine tree ‘Be thou plucked up by 
the roots and be thou planted in the sea,’ and 
at would have obeyed you.” That past tense 
which the English Revised Version substitutes 
for the present tense of the Authorised is 
very significant and illuminating. Already it 
is established as part of the nature of things 
that material objects are subject and subser- 
vient to the free spirit of man—already they 
have obeyed. 

How then is man to enter into his domain of 
more than regal power? What new energy 
and dynamic is to come into his life and how 
is he to acquire that energy? Assuredly 
humanity had not attained in Christ’s day to 
this mavellous power; and even in our day, 
in spite of all the advance of science and the 
spread of knowledge and of culture, we area 
vast distance from that goal and success. But 
Christ taught the way. What He said was so 
simple and so obvious that our sophisticated 
minds, instinctively almost, repudiate it. For 
He asked nothing more than Faith. Faith in 
God Whom He revealed. In God, holy, right- 
eous, loving, omnipotent—Our Father. Faith 
in God and obedience to His Holy will. Faith 
in God is what Christ offered as the sovereign 
remedy for human. ill and the talisman by 
which men may enter into a new world. Here 
and there a great and simple soul accepts the 
talisman and uses it. By faith in God, Dr, 
_ Barnado, though dead, yet provides through a 
faith which lives on in others for ‘‘the largest 
family in the world.’’ By faith in God, a faith 
shown by his works and by his death-bed 
words “ill faut travailler,’’ Pasteur, that faith- 
ful son of the Church, revealed the hitherto 
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invisible, and added the province of Bacteri- 
ology to the realm of medicine. By faith in 
God Dr. Livingstone discovered the sources 
of the Nile, struck a fatal blow at the slave 
trade and opened Africa. By faith in God and 
in His Wisdom, Kepler understood His ways 
in the heavens, “thought God’s thoughts 
after Him” and foretold the journeys of the 
stars in their courses. 

Increasingly I come to hold with Prof, C. G. 
Jung, that the cause of mental breakdown is 
loss of faith. Increasingly I come to perceive 
that the process of the loss of faith is the pro- 
cess of the devitalising of the mind. I have 
not soon or facilely come to this conclusion. 
Only this year, I think, have I been able in my 
practice of psychological medicine—disregard- 
ing in the first instance other subsidiary or 
contributory psychic factors—to go with my 
patient directly to the root of his trouble; to 
lay my finger on the one vital issue; to make 
clear to him that what he needs is a new faith. 

When faith has failed, or never been 
achieved, we like to call our failure ‘‘Intellec- 
tual Honesty.” But the opposite of faith is 
not “Intellectual Honesty ;” it is suspicion and 
mistrust. Suspicion is a deadly thing ; it is, I 
believe, the root cause of Paranoia, the most 
intractable of all the biogenic psychoses (i. e. 
true insanities), for Paranoia 7s suspicion, 
Suspicion also, among other things, is the 
worst of manners. Itis in fact one of those 
things that are “not done in the best families” 
—not between gentlemen or between friends. 
It is an insult cast upon the one who is 
suspected, be that one God or man, and a 
stigma evidencing gravest defect in the char- 
acter of the one suspecting. 

I remember once, when I was praciising 
general medicine in a country hospital in Ko- 
rea, a youth came to me from a distant village 
with an ulcer on the leg. The treatment of 
the case was straightforward ; it required only 
simple dressings but the treatment needed to 
be prolonged and it was difficult for the youth 
either to stay long in the town, or to make re- 
peated visits from his distant village. 1 in- 
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structed my dresser to prepare a large bundle 
of dressings and a supply of ointment, and to 
give them with the necessary instructions to 
the patient. He wasafree case and there 
was no charge. But an unexpected thing hap- 
pened. The youth drew back in evident dis- 
appointment and declined the offered supplies. 
I soon discovered the reason. He was con- 
vinced that medicine given in such consider 
able amount and free of charge, was obvious- 
ly of no value or worth. Poor boy ! Whata 
commentary on his character, his upbringing 
and his experience of life. 

“Tf ye have faith....nothing shall be im- 
possible.’? I used very much to doubt the 
sober validity of that statement. Now theoreti- 
cally, I have little difficulty in ‘accepting its 
truth; but another and more intimate diffi- 
culty presents itself. ‘How get that faith?” 

That urgent question has come up and been 
discussed by me with my patients more fre- 
quently this year than ever before in my prac- 
tice. Itis indeed the crucial and vital question. 
I feel I have much to learn in the technique of 
acquiring, of mediating, and of supplying this 
all-important requisite in psychological treat- 
ment. But I begin to see the way more 
clearly. 

He is in the classical department of the 
school where Faith may be learned who seis 
himself to study what Jesus “began both to do 
and to teach,” as recorded in the New Testa- 
ment, 

He is in the modern department of that 
same school who sets himself to study what 
Jesus has continued to achieve through the 
centuries, as recorded in the pages of history 
and in the record of our own day. 

But faith is not forced on-any man. 


As 


Archbishop Temple has pointed out, Christ re- 
jected the temptation to use as evidence that 
type of overwhelming coercion of the mind 
which pertains to the spectacle of one casting 
himself down from the Temple’s pinnacle and 
upheld by angels’ care. Prof. William James 
spoke truth when he spoke of “the will to be- 
lieve.’ Just in this matter of belief I come to 
think do we find man’s actual freedom. He is 
free to believe the truth, and, awful fact, he is 
able to believe a lie. 

We come to believe and to believe in that to 
which we commit ourselves and our loyalty. 

It is true what men often say with cynical 
implication “We believe ‘what we want to 
believe ;” and, alas, there is that in human 
nature which does not want to believe the 
truth. 

Faith in God, like any other faculty and 
aptitude, increases with practice. It is a free 
activity, a movement of the human spirit 
towards truth and truthworthiness. It is 
a creative energy born of the coming of the 
Creative Word of God toa man’s soul. “So 
Faith,” said St. Paul, “comes by hearing and 
hearing by the Word of Christ.”’ 

We ask for evidence. We rightly ask. 

The evidence of the visible is in the looking. 
The evidence of the audible is in the listen- 
ing. 

The evidence of the tangible is in the touch- 
ing. 

The evidence of the serviceable is in the 
using. 

The evidence of the trustworthy is in the 
trusting, 

In the nature of the case there can be no 
other evidence and it is conclusive. 
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Animal Drugs East and West 


Mrs. R. K. SMITH 


lands cobwebs and leaches were 
used for medicine. And it is possible 
js that these archaic medical materials 
are still used in remote districts. Tremendous 


strides have been made in recent years and 
most of us look upon the users of animal 
products which have not stood the test of time 
as more than ignorant. 

And when the filthy messes used by oriental 
peoples are brought to our attention, we turn 
up actual as well as figurative noses. It is 
true some of them are vile but after all is 
there such a “great gulf fixed’’ between medi- 
cal science east and west? Such drugs as 
ephedrine have made us turn our eyes toward 
China, with gratitude and admiration in our 
thoughts. 

It was this advertisement in the very latest 
American Medical Journal that set my mind 
to working on animal drugs, — 

“The development of Surgical Maggots Led- 
erle Laboratories, Inc. New York. For more 
than a year disinfected maggots have been 
available even for distant cases. The accept- 
ance of Surgical Maggots by the Council on 
Pharmacy and Chemistry attests the approval 
of leading orthopedic surgeons. They are 
used in chronic osteomyelitis, ulcers and even 
carbuncles, tuberculous abscesses and bone 
lesions. The blow fly larvae remove devital- 
ized tissue and stimulate the granulation 
tissue.” But doesn’t it make you feel a bit 
creepy to think of live maggots being dumped 
into a post-operative wound ? 

One has heard so often that out lives are 
now bound up in the life of a sheep—so much 
has organotherapy, vitamine and hormone 
chemistry developed in recent years. But do 
you realize that Chinese authorities used 
glandular products centuries ago much as 
Occidental doctors use them today? In 1597 
Li Shih-chen gathered up all the wisdom of 
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the ancients in his 40 octave volumes Pen 
Ts’ao Kang Mu. Here are a few of his animal 
drugs. 

Pig’s liver—but not of a pig frightened at 
the time of death for anger is said to enter 
into it. Good for many things such as chronic 
dysentery, edema and emaciation. Have you 
been ordered to eat liver for anemia ? 

Pig’s lung—a tonic for weak lungs with 
cough and hematemesis. Pig’s lung is used in 
modern medicine for preparing the hemostatic 
remedy, fibrinogen. 

Pig’s stomach,—toniec, digestive, for emacia- 
tion, poor circulation, weakness and other 
things. Ventriculin is the modern drug. 

Epiglottis of the Sheep,—for goitre and swel- 
lings of the neck given with three kinds of 
seaweed also the thyroid and epiglottis of the 
yak boiled or ashed and given before sleep, 
Two doses produce a miraculous effect in 
reducing goitre. No need to mention thyroid 
extract to westerners. 

Ox gall,—for dysentery, jaundice, convul- 
sions, and U.S. P. gives it as a tonic, laxative 
and vermifuge, 

Musk,—deodorant, destroying evil things 
and expelling poisonous parasites for convul- 
sions, nervousness, to stimulate the circula- 
tion, in tetsny & Musk is given in the U.S. 
P. as a diffusable stimulant, antispasmodic, 
aphrodisiac. . 

And the firm that has made ‘“halitosis’, 
minded Americans might make a fortune with 
this cure: ‘For halitosis apply elephant bile 
on cotton and pack between the gums at 
night”? It will also clarify the vision and 
heal ulcers. The fact that “No elephant has 
a gall bladder’’ need not worry one. 

Civet glands, for madness, devil possession, 
pain in heart. Civet, as also musk is highly 
prized as an article of western perfumery. 

These are just a few of the remedies which 
seem good both east and west and when we 
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go to the butchers for so many of their ma- 
terials which come to us all chocolate coated 
in nice bottles, we ought to give the old parc- 
ticioner in China and Japan credit for getting 
‘less refined animal drugs down enough 
patients’ throats to merit the necessary clinical 


evidence to accord the drug a place in their 
pharmocopeae. 

Leeches and maggots are not all we use, 
either. How about cochineal and isinglass 
and cantharides ? 


Korean Proverbs 


COLLECTED BY HONG Nou LEE 


1. The man who ate the salt will drink 
the water. 

AB Ye Bo] FSA. 

_ 2. Ifyou go near the black thing, you will 
get dark. 

ATLAS 27° AU AAA. 

3. The man who was frightened by the 
fire will be frightened at seeing the poker. 

Ey SUS] FAO] BD Sy. 

4, If a man have three daughters, his 
house will be ruined. 

a ANTAL Aol Bekrt. 

5. - Beginning is half done. 

Al 7S] YEO} ep. 

6. It is much harder to stop the mouth of 
people than to stop the water of a river. 

WAY] YS Fens VFStenuy 
od. 

7. Will water pour from a dry tree ? 

OEY Ee] Yt. 

8. Though you bury the white dog’s tail 
for three years, it will never become a mink 
fur. 

Aare] AW F4=s F257 tert. 

9. The bungler will hurt his nose even 
though he fall down on his back. 

Yale AYAS D7 MA. 

10. It is foolish to spoil the ridge pole of a 
roof by sparing a tile. 

AS US KAT GSR woh. 

11. We can discern the useful plant from 
its seed pods. 

Ouse AM RY ete. 

12. We dislike the sweet song, if we hear 
it too long. 


ZELYS oHEZy S7) Bt 


18. One can easily know the splinter which 
is in his finger, but he does not know the 
worm which is breeding in his heart. 

ESN8 WAASEZS HAS ASN A 
ASE BE. 

14, The well built tower will never fall 
down. 

VED) DAA. 

15. Food will grow less as we eat the 
more, but words grow larger the more we 
speak, 

S42 YSFSSU Ve FETS SH. 

16. No one will feed the baby who does not 
cry. 
SAS AAA ASA] GE. 

17. The man who is frightened by the 
mud-turtle will be frightened at seeing the lid 
of the kettle. 

AARR Sad So FFAS BD Sa. 

18. It is foolish to glare at the Han River 
after being slapped at Chong-no. 

HENAN Wa AIAN CSzl4. 

19. It is all right if we only reach Seoul, 
though we go crawling. 

BEASAS ATA AA DoH, 

20. Though your mouth is crooked, always 
speak straight. 

Ye WSAA=S Be RH so} 7. 

21. Even the earth-worm will wriggle if 
we tread on him. 

ABojs YRU Ae 7] let. 

22. Don’t even drink water where the 
children can see you. 

RS BES Sess FE yA), a} 
a 
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The Half Footed Beggar Boy 


Mrs. M. L. 


SWINEHART 


Note :—This i is a true story written by Mrs. Swinehart from information supplied by Ensign Wid- 
dowson of the Salvation Army Boys’ Home in Seoul, Korea.) 


ing along the roadside on the stumps 
of his half feet, and his hands. His 
body was too emaciated and diseased 
From refuse heaps he had 


ae WE FOUND him he was crawl- 


tes 
to stand erect. 
taken two pieces of auto tires that protected 
his knees from the stones of the road, and 
under his hands were blocks of wood, for 


the same purpose. He could not talk, but 
snarled and whined like a dog. When the 
Army Officer tried to get near him he sidled 
away, and crawled along the ditch. Was it 
worth while trying to rescue this bit of lost 
humanity, sunk so low in filth and degrada- 
tion? We thought so. But at first could not 
get near him. It was necessary to call a 
policeman who threatened him with imprison- 
ment before he would consent to go with us, 
Then we had to overpay a rickshaw puller to 
allow us to load him into his carriage to take 
him to the Home. 

The undressing and bathing of this foul 
creature was a horror; but at last he was 
clean. The abcesses on his misshapen legs 
and arms were not healed easily ; but at last 
by applications of hot salt water and a build- 
ing up of his system by good food he madea 
“eome back” to something like the condition 
of a normal boy of twelve. 

Then came the task of teaching him to stand 
upright. After a week of training, he could 
stand alone ; but when in a hurry or frighten- 
en, he would drop automatically to his hands 
and feet, to scurry along like an animal. We 


thought ofihigh stiff boots. These were made 
to order in our shoe department, and well: 
stuffed in the toes, to support his half feet. 


During this time of change and adjustment; 
we were teaching him to talk, also. At the 
end of two months he was able to take his 
place among the other eighty-eight boys of 
the Home, and to join in the activites of our 
institution. 


Through the Grace of God (intelligently 
applied—we might add—by the Officers of the 
Army) amiracle had been performed—a body, 
and yes, a human soul had been rescued and 
transformed. 


Today it would delight your heart to see 
this boy run to the dining room at the call of — 
the dinner bell—to hear his voice singing with 
the others at “grace,” and to look into his 
happy face. 


Think of this boy when next comes an ap- 
peal for help for the Home, 

And the clay is Thine-O Potter-Thine 

But the cup of life thou hast made is mine 

To save or lose, to waste or use, 

For a poison drink or a draught divine, 

To hold it lightly and fling it away, 

Or give it for service every day, 

To leave it an empty and useless thing 

Or fill with the glory of ministering ; 

The word of cheer and the kindly deed 

For passing pilgrim or childish need 

To lift and strengthen and help and bless 

The souls in sorrow and loneliness. 


(From Annie Johnson Flint.) 
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Pioneering in Physical Education 


Miss MyrTA STOVER 
(Physical Director at Ewha College) 


a HE YEAR 1918 was memorable be- 
cause it marked the close of the 
World War, and the beginning of 
the new freedom. In contrast we 
read “A very few years ago it was a pitiable 
sight to watch the Ewha girls attempt to 
play. It seemed scarcely necessary to have 
-a recess period because the girls preferred 
to sit in their rooms or if forced to go outside, 
would only squat on the ground—of course 
there were a few exceptions.”’ 

That was in Korea, but since then the girls 
have made great strides in play and athletics 
and in this small country Ewha is among those 
who have pioneered in so many things which 
have led to greater health and fuller lives. 
_In preparing an historical sketch on the 
progress of athletic work, to be placed in the 
cornerstone of the new Ewha College gym- 
nasium, I learned many things of interest 
which I feel should be shared. 

We find that Ewha has always been inter- 
ested in the health of her students. Even be- 
fore any gymnasium work could be done, as 
early as 1888, regular school clinics were 
held and the girls were given yearly physical 
examinations. It was almost impossible to 
examine the girls, and they especially resented 
baring their arms to the doctor because old 
Korean custom declared that to be the height 
of rudeness. 

A pioneering step which Ewha took as late 
as 1913 has had such a widespread influence 
that the value of it cannot be measured. Miss 
Walter ‘and Miss Pye are to be credited for 
starting the movement in Ewha. The style 
of the old Korean dress was such that the 
women and girls alike bound their chests. 
The skirt, petticoat and undergarments were 
all made on a wide band of cloth with tie 

strings. The garment was held in place 
under the arms not by pins and buttons, but 
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by these bands drawn as tightly as possible 
with the tie strings bound around the chest. 

In a country where tuberculosis is so preva- 
lent, where isolation is next to impossible and 
windows are tightly closed at night, the 
cramped lungs had no chance for healthy 
development. Ewha recognized the evil and 
each girl was examined upon entrance to the 
school, samples of clothes which hung from 
the shoulders were put on waists and demon- 
strated, and it became a rule of the school 
that the girls must do away with their old 
method of binding and wear the waists as 
recommended. 

Even as late as 1925 and 1926 when I first 
started my work here, I took our Korean 
nurse and examined all of the girls entering 
our High School and explained and demanded 
that they change to the proper type of cloth- 
ing. No oneof us ever suggested that they 
not wear their native style of dress which is 
so adapted to their way of living, but insisted 
that their health not be impaired by the cus- 
tom of binding their chests. 

Our graduates and girls leaving our schools 
and going out, and our influence in general 
have changed this injurious custom until now 
we see only the older and those less influen- 
ced by modern education clinging to the old 
custom. The girls are straighter, fuller chest- 
ed and healthier. This one thing has made 
Ewha’s influence on the health of the people 
of value, but there are others. 

Changes in play have come very rapidly. 
Many of the missioniaries remember how 
girls were confined to their courtyards, how 
the girls had to be forced to play, and now 
seeing their joy and freedom in play they ex- 
claim as our own Mr. Bunker did when he 
was watching our first field-day at Ewha 
College. He said, “If you had told me twenty 
years ago that I would see Korean girls doing 
this, I would have said you were crazy.” 


PIONEERING IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


It wasn’t until 1926 that the girls played 
indoor baseball, and then they played in skirts. 
They had played some basketball and tennis 
as early as 1914 and Ewha was the pioneer in 
these sports. 

Now it isn’t unusual to go to the stadium 
and watch as many as fifty teams from all over 
Korea compete. Tennis though is the only 
competitive sport we enter because we feel 
there is too great a strain on the health of the 
girlh We emphasize play for -play’s sake. 
We care for the health of the girl, the future 
woman leader, more than for any material prize 
she may win now or any glory she may bring 
our school by sacrificing her health to win. 

From 1925 until 1927 I used all my efforts 
to try to get the college girls into gymnasium 
suits. They were beginning to like baseball 
and sports and couldn’t enjoy them in long, 
full skirts. In 1927 they finally consented to 
wear gymnasium suits and I'll never forget 
one of our girls who is now a teacher on our 
staff, who came to class with a wide woolen 
scarf wrapped around her knees and legs, 
making her most conspicuous. 

Perhaps another of the pioneer steps of 
value Ewha College took was the flooding of 
our tennis court, thus making the first skating 
rink for girls in Korea. This was in 1928, and 
now we call our rink the “mother rink’’, be- 
cause last year within sight of our rink were 
three more ‘rinks, and not only all over the 
city but over the country, new rinks are being 
made for both boys and girls. 

It all grew out of a desire to have our girls 
share in the joy of the best out-of-door sport. 
I had gone skating on the river and on ponds 
in the park and I had seen how the hundreds 
of boys were enjoying the sport, but very 
seldom did I see a girl there. I decided all 
the girls needed was an opportunity to learn 
the fundamentals on a private rink and then 
they would not be afraid of the jeers of skill- 
ful boys. Ewha gave them this chance and 
although the first year we had three hundred 
girls using twenty pairs of skates, they learn- 
ed not only to skate, but acquired persever- 
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ance and courage and elements of character 
essential to mastering the art in spite of jeers 
and laughter. 

Now the popularity of skating for girls is 
sweeping the country. Half of our girls own 
their own skates and many are coming to us 
from High Schools where they have mast-. 
ered the fundamentals and in surprisingly 
short time can strike out in line with the best 
skaters and not be ashamed. 

The rink really grew out of a need and now 
has become a necessity because with three 
hundred High School girls using the one base- 
ment room and ona different schedule from 
ours, it was impossible to have classes there 
and so we were forced to provide an out-of- 
door sport. One tennis court has been our 
gymnasium and athletic field the year around, 
being used for tennis, volley ball, kick base- 
ball, cage volley‘ball, basketball and skating. — 

But now we cannot express our joy because 
our days of wishing for a gymnasium are end- 
ed and the only separate building set aside for 
physical education work for women in Korea 
is becoming a reality. We laid the corner- 
stone of the Ewha College gymnasium on 
November 10th and we expect to move into it 
in September 1934. It is a building 102 feet 
x 50 feet with an adequate floor. One end 
allows for the building of a swimming pool 
wing—a dream not yet realzied but much 
needed because our girls are learning to swim 
elsewhere under dangerous conditions. My 
hope too is that a summer camp for girls can 
be started and provision made for swimming 
and uplifting fellowship in contrast to the 
questionable influence of summer resorts now 
frequented. 

In contract to the resentment of the girls 
to physical examinations, now we have no 
trouble in getting the girls to check up on 
defects and to have them corrected. In our 
follow-up work we feel our girls are getting 
as good medical attention as the average Col- 
lege girl in America. They are fast becoming 
taller, straighter, keener, healthier, ‘more 
nerved to lead, to dare, to do”. 


Kwangju Hospital Staff “Carries on” 
S. H. MARTLIN, M.D., C.M. 


NN MY WAY through France I saw a 
Madonna hanging through a shattered 
window; on the Bluff at Yokohama 

~~~ | saw a bath tub hanging through the 
walls of the U.S. Naval Hospital after the earth- 
quake and only a few days ago I saw the 
skeleton of an operating table hanging through 
the floor of what was once the Kwangju Mis- 
sion Hospital. In France the Spirit of ‘‘Ver- 
dun” carried them through the war. Tokyo 
and Yokohama have risen Phoenix like from 
their ashes— and in Kwangju ‘The Staff”, 
“the Soul of the Hospital” goes marching on’ 
—for Dr. Brand was showing me how he was 
planning to reconstruct that operating table. 
On my way down to the South to examine 
some 800 lepers with Dr. Wilson I stopped off to 
see for myself how my good friend Dr. Brand 
was doing. I found that although the fire had 
broken out at 11:00 P. M. on the 26th of Octo- 
ber that the next morning they had put pos- 
ters along the street announcing that they 
were open for patients and operations. While 
waiting for Dr. Brand to finish an operation I 
sat in his office in the attic of the former 
Korean Nurses home and kept myself warm 
in front of an electric stove made from some 
heated German silver wire with a brass wash 
pan for a reflector. Down stairs in a cubby 
hole for a laobratory, the technician was using 
a centrifuge made from a partly burnt electric 
fan—which was giving perfect service. These 
articles were retrieved from the ashes of the 
hospital. The radiators once glowing red hot 
had been reinstalled in the upper floors of the 
Nurses home and were now heating space for 
19 patients and the source of heat an old laun- 
dry boiler boiling merrily away on the outside 
of the building. That night Brand did a nose 
operation with his headlight made from a 
pocket flash bulb, an old belt and connected 


to the local electric light supply with a home 
made rheostat. His cautery outfit, a present 
from the famous Howard Kelly, of Baltimore, 
had been destroyed. He seached for the 
platinum kinves, found them amongst the 
ashes and had them rehandled by volcanizing 
them into fountain pen holders and uses them 
again daily. The nearest garage did the vol- 
canizing. I have lived ten years in a country 
hospital and know what it is to have to make 
your own apparatus but this is the finest piece 
of “Come back” that I have ever seen in the 
Orient in eighteen years. 


But I want to speak of the soul of the hos- 
pital, that is, the Staff. Do you know that 
this staff the group you see in our photograph 
out of meager salaries contributed nearly 
¥ 1,000 towards the reconstruction? The as- 
sitant Korean doctor gave all of one month’s 
salary. The business firms of Korea more 
than anywhere in the Orient seem to under- 
stand what medical missionaries are trying to 
do and we were not suprised to hear that the 
Townsend Company at Chemulpo had written 
to say that they were sending the full insur- 
ance of almost ¥ 14,000. We members of the 
Medical Fraternity of Korea say thank you 
and feel that this action was “Christ like” and 
after all ‘Deeds are often of more value than 
Creeds.”’ 

Mr. Swinehart the builder of new Ewha is 
working on the plans for the new building. 
Individuals and hospitals helped in the recon- 
struction with drugs, money, etc. They are 
still short of funds—but the spirit of the south 
which accounted for the souls of Lee and 
Jackson can still be seen daily at Kwangju, 
where, amongst the ruins the Spirit of Christ 
and the good Samaritan ‘‘Carries on”. 
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Health Measurements of Korean Students 
Roy K. SMITH, M. D. 


» weT ITS RECENT meeting the Korea 
Medical Missionary Association de- 
Gay cided to send acircular letter to the 
principals of Mission Middle schools 
giving information about Pignet’s Factor as a 
standard of physical fitness, with the sugges- 
tion that students be classified according to 
this standard and records be kept with a view 
to checking the results over a series of years 
and thus obtaining additional information to 
help us in our campaign against that enemy 
of students—tuberculosis. 

Pignet’s Factor is an indicator of physique 
derived from height, weight, and chest mea- 
surements. It has frequently been used by 
medical officers dealing wiih soldiers and new 
recruits. It is obtained by deducting the 
chest circumference in centimeters (after full 
expiration—deflated chest) plus weight in 
kilogrammes (clothing deducted) from the 
height in centimeters. Under 10 is considered 
“very strong,” 11 to 20 “strong,” 21 to 30 
“medium,” 31 to 35 “weak,” and over 35 
“very weak.” “In a heavy man with a large 
chest the factor may bea negative quantity 
i. e. the height may be less than the chest cir- 
cumference and the weight added together) 
but this is not frequent, and in England the 
factors most usually met with are those be- 
tween 21 and 30.” It was found that 86% of 
Russian Army recruits came in the “strong” 
and “very strong” classes as did 83% of the 
German Army recruits and 11% of the British 
recruits, while only 6% of Chinese civilians 
could be so classified. On the other hand 17% 
of the Chinese were classified as ‘‘medium,”’ 
15% as “weak” and 62% as ‘‘very weak.”’ 
What was normal for Russian soldiers would 
of course, not be normal for either Chinese or 
Koreans. What change, if any, should be 
made in the classification to fit Korean stu- 
dents has not as yet been determined, but that 
it is of value has been demonstrated by the 


fact (quoting Dr. G. D. Whyte, of Swatow, 
China,) that ‘‘of those Russian recruits having 
factors between 26 and 30,—40% were dis- 
missed from the service in a short time for dis- 
ability and a large proportion of the remaind- 
er were “constantly sick,’ while of those with 
a factor over 30, 90% had to be dismissed for 
disability, and of the remainder one half were 
eventually invalided from the service for 
tuberculosis or general debility. This shows 
how a large factor may portend ill health.” 
The factor is a measure of physique—physical 
development and potentialities—naot neces- 
sailry of existing health conditions. The aver- 
age for 400 Chosen Christian College students 
from every province in Korea was 28, with 12 
or 3% ranking as “very strong,” 54 or 14% as 
“strong,” 181 or 45% as “medium,” 89 or 22% 
as “weak” and 64 or 16% as ‘‘very weak.” 
When these figures were compared with those 
for British Army recruits, it was found that — 
the C. C. C. students ranked slightly higher. 
It would seem therefore that though their 
height and weight are below European stand- 
ards, for their height and weight Korean 
students compare favorably in physical de- 
velopment with Europeans. 

After a large number of measurements have 
been made (in which we are asking the co- 
operation of the school principals throughout 
Chosen) it way be that a different ‘normal?’ 
or “medium” will be established than that 
used in determining the above figures, but 
pending any such change we will do well 
to watch those students having factors larger 
than ‘‘medium,”’ as shown by the figures 
quoted above for the Russian Army. 

“Another important use” to quote Dr. Whyte, 
“that can be made of the factor is to deter- 
mine the effect of a course of training upon 
those who have submitted themselves to it; 
Conparisons between the effects of different 
courses of training upon similar raw material 
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would quickly show which was the better 
course. When the factors of the British Army 
recruits were again calculated, 2 or 3 months 
after their enlistment, it was found that asa 
result of the training they had undergone, 
there was an increase of 50% in the number 
in the “strong” and “very strong” classes, 
with a corresponding diminution in the number 
in the “weak” classes.” 

“In the case of school boys, however, it 
must be born in mind that quite apart from 
any system of physical culture, the factor will 
be found to be better, i. e. smaller, amongst 
older boys.” 

Only the data collected over a number of 
years can tell us whether or not we are justi- 
fied in our present opinion that the majority 
of cases of tuberculosis developing among 
students will be found among those having 
the larger factors. And if that proves to be 
true, how many of such cases can be prevent- 


ed by more careful attention to physical train- 
ing? The situation appears to us to call 
strongly for a more definite and carefully 
planned program of physical training for the — 
whole student body, not alone for the athletes 
who, for the most part, are already well 
developed or even over-developed. It places 
a responsibility on those in charge of the 
schools not only to provide such a program, 
but to urge and encourage the individual 
students to realise their own responsibi- 
lity to themselves and to society to observe 
the rules of hygienic living and to practise 
deep breathing and those simple exercises, 
which, if persisted in, will not only develop 
the now flat and thin chests, but will add 
largely to physical fitness and mental alert- 
ness and we trust, help to provide that re- 
sistance against respiratory disease, the lack 
of which is now accountable for so many 
sacrifices to the white plague. 


Notes and Personals 


Northern Presbyterian Mission 
Birth 


‘To Dr. and Mrs, D. S. Lowe ason, Rodney S. Lowe, 
on January 29th, at Chungju. 


Resigned 


Dr. and Mrs. Z. Rereoyys, of Pyengyang. 
expect to sail for U. S. A. in ‘March. 


They 


United Church of Canada Mission 
Resigned 


Miss J. G. D. Whitelaw, R. N., of Hoiryung. 
left for Canada in February. 


She 


International Y. M. C. A. 
Returning to America 
Mr.and Mrs. A. C. Bunce,of Hamheung, sail from 
Kobe on March 9th by the Empress of Japan for 
Canada. 

A cable has arrived from Captain Swinehart stating 
that $25,000 has been obtained in America’ for the 
erection of dormitory and teachers’ houses for Ewha 
College for Women, Seoul. A second cable adds an- 
other large sum for a second dormitory building. 
There is great rejoicing. 


THREE WONSAN BEACH COTTAGES desired for 
summer season. Write particulars, including ren- 
tal, to Lutheran, c/o C. L. S., Seoul. 
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We understand that the Women’s Missionary So- 
cieties of America Junior Offering have also donated 
sufficient to Ewha College for the erection of the 
Kindergarten Teacher Training Dept. building. 


Commissioner Henry W. Mapp, Chief of the Staff of 
the Salvation Army, made a ten days’ visit to Korea in 
February and held very large and successful mebtaae 
in Pyengyang, Seoul, Taiku and elsewhere. 


Having reached the age limit for Missionary service 
Dr. O. R. Avison has resigned office both as President. 
of the Severance Medical College and of the Chosen 
Christian College, and tnis has necessitated fresh elec- 
tions for these important official positions. As his 
successor to the office of President of the Medical Col- 
lege, Dr. K. S. Oh, Vice-President, has been elected, 
and Dr. D. B. Avison succeeds him as Vice-president, _ 

The Directors’ Board of the Chosen Christian Col- 
lege elected Dr. H. H. Underwood, hitherto Vice- 
president, to be the new President of the College and 
Mr. Yu Uck Kyum to succeed him to the Vice-presi- 
dency. Dr. H. H. Underwood is now in the U. S. A. 
and expects to return to Seoul on Sept. 8rd. 

We congratulate the two Colleges upon these im- 


portant appointments and wish all success to thenew 


leaders as they enter upon their responsibilities. 


